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The result is in some respects such as we might 
hope. The great systematizer gives us an in- 
terpretation of Greek tragedy which must 
serve as a foundation for all succeeding 
thought. His tests, when applied to dramas 
of which he could foresee nothing, are seen to 
be still rich in suggestion. No stupid pedant 
and rhetorician could have exerted such an in- 
fluence upon men of genius in all succeeding 
times. 

Yet many, perhaps the majority of modern 
readers, will feel an irresistible discontent with 
the whole spirit of the Poetics. We can be 
sure of this when we see the ceaseless misin- 
terpretation to which its principles have been 
subjected. The book has never been accepted 
as a guide in its literal sense. Each dramatist 
who professed to follow it had made a com- 
promise between his own ideas and the pre- 
cepts of Aristotle. Without fear of false 
pride, it may be said that the present century 
has been the first to understand the true char- 
acter of the Poetics. And it has done so only 
by overturning the traditional fame of the 
book as the gospel of dramatic criticism, and 
viewing it as the intelligent effort of a scientist 
to explain the Greek drama. When we take 
this attitude we see in Aristotle a lack of im- 
agination and sympathy which keeps him from 
perfectly attaining even his conscious aim. A 
reader of the Greek tragedies, though he has 
his mind cleared and enlightened by the 
Poetics, feels that after all the formulas of the 
critic are powerless to explain the depth of 
undefinable emotion aroused by the plays 
themselves. And if the book fails fully to ex- 
plain the nature of the simple, clear-cut Greek 
drama, it is much more inadequate to the in- 
terpretation of modern literature. Really it 
only suggests points of view, gives a definite, 
helpful method to our criticism. 

Aristotle has undertaken a task almost as 
difficult as to make a science of human nature. 
His failure is but one more proof of the hope- 
lessness of the effort to judge works of the 
imagination by standards of common-sense. 
No later attempt to found a science of criti- 
cism has come so near success as Aristotle's 
splendid failure. 

George R. Noyes. 

Harvard University. 



I NOTES ON MEDIAEVAL FRENCH 
I LITERATURE. 

i I. 

1 

I The Date of the Roman de Thebes. 

', In his edition of the Roman de Thebes, pub- 
lished in 1890 by the Societi desanciens textes 

I francais, Leopold Constans concludes that 

: the poem must have been composed about 

: 1150, " plutfit avant qu'apres." ( Thebes, vol. ii, 

, p. cxviii). In his chapter on ' L'Epop^e 

j antique, ' in Petit de Julleville's Histoire de la 

J Langue et de la Literature francaises he has 

I modified his ideas somewhat, and would fix 

: the date between 1150 and 1155 [Hist., vol. i, 

• p. 182). In this view he was doubtless influ- 

• enced by Gaston Paris' remarks in a review of 
, the tufas (Romania, xxi, p. 28s)and not by 

the discovery of any new facts which would 
: bear on the subject. Yet there is a passage 
'■ in the Roman de Thebes itself to which Con- 
I stans attached enough importance to annotate 
j (Thebes, ii, p, 340), but which he omitted, and 
j perhaps for very good reasons, from the list 
of his arguments, which may throw some light 
on the subject. It is the following : 

Apoignant vint Garsi de Marre 
Et sist sor ferrant de Navarre : 
Por proece ne por granz cous 
N'ot tel el regne al rei Anfous 

(4437-444 )- 

This Alphonso, Constans says in his note, was 
undoubtedly Alphonso VIII, King of Castille 
and Leon. There is no good ground for dis- 
puting this statement, since he was the only 
Alphonso who was prominent between 1 130 and 
1 175, within which dates Thebes surely must 
have been written. And Constans seems to 
be just as convinced of the truth of the infer- 
ence drawn in the second sentence of his note, 
that Alphonso owed this mention to the mar- 
riage of his daughter, Constance, to Louis 
VII— a supposition which is at least probable, 
especially since no other contemporaneous 
ruler is mentioned in the poem. But this 
marriage took place, according to all authori- 
ties, in the year 1154, certainly not earlier 
than the spring of 1152, the date of Louis' di- 
vorce from Eleanor of Poitou. Now Con- 
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stance died in the fall of 1160, and Louis lost 
hardly a month in contracting; a third alliance, 
after which event allusions to Alphonso, who 
had passed away three years before (in 1157), 
would hardly be timely. Therefore, if Con- 
stans' surmises are correct, these lines could 
not have been written before the beginning of 
1154 (or at the earliest before the middle of 
1152, the historians giving no exact date for 
the Spanish marriage), nor after November of 
1 160. And the supposed date of the poem 
must be changed accordingly. 



II. 



The Pastourelle and Carole. 

Whether Thebes was written by 1150 or not 
before 1154, it is still oneof the earliest French 
texts in which are found allusions to the social 
customs of the Middle Ages and literature in 
the vernacular. Consequently, everything 
which can be gleaned from it in these particu- 
lars possesses peculiar value. In one of the 
amatory episodes of the poem Parthonopeus 
is represented as falling in love with Antigone 
at first sight. He loses no time in approach- 
ing her, salutes her " corteisement, " asks 
who she is and whither she is going. Her es- 
cort answers him, and Parthonopeus leads 
her train to the Greek army. There he urges 
her to be his amie; 

" Par Deu " 90 respont la puccle, 
*" Ceste amor serreit trop isn£le. 
Pucele su ', fille de rei : 
Legi rement amer ne dei, 
Ne dei amer par legerie, 
Dont Ton pu 'sse dire folie. 
Ensi deit on preier bergieres 
Et ces autres femnes legi res. 
Ne vos conois n'onc ne vos vi 
Ne mais ore que vos vei ci : 
Se or vos doign d'amer parole, 
Bien me poez tenir por fole 

(39 ai -393»)." 

While this passage and the context shows a 
state of courtship antecedent to the " cour- 
teous" love-making of the Chretien school, its 
chief interest lies, perhaps, in the evident al- 
lusion to that form of lyric poetry known as 
the pastourelle. A king's daughter here tells 
a knight (a king's son) that his rapid wooing is 



suited to "bergieres " (1. 3927) and other eas- 
ily won ("legieres") women. The usual 
theme of the pastourelle is the demand on a 
shepherdess for her love made by one above 
her station, without ceremony or circumlocu- 
tion. Bnt this must have been the later, the 
literary form, of what was originally popular 
poetry, and in which the sexes were of the 
same social standing. The words of Antig- 
one indicate.therefore, that by the year ii54or 
1 160, at the latest, the pastourelle was already 
a well established production of literary or 
court poets. 

The writer of Thebes knew also the carole 
as a species of diversion, for onAdrastus' tent 
were painted, among other things 

Et les caroles et li bal ; 
Les puceles et lor ami, 
Et les dames et lor mari 

(2930-2932). 

And Adrastus, seeing the Argive women in 
the distance, asks Capanefis whether the 
" whiteness " he perceives is of sheep, 

" O sont meschines por baler. 
Que en eel plain vienent joer ? " 

(9853-9854). 

That these caroles and dances in the meadow 
were already looked upon as amusements for 
the higher social classes would seem plausi- 
ble from the fact that in both cases they are 
referred to in connection with a King, Adras- 
tus. Besides, the author of Thebes has all the 
disdain for the " vilains " which was felt by 
the later poets of the social circles. Many 
times he disclaims a peasant origin for his 
characters ; the eagle surmounting Adrastus' 
tent," Vilains ne l'ose reguarder " (2930); of 
the three thousand followers of Capaneiis 
" N'en i ot un fil de vilain, Ne qui fust nez de 
basse main " (4569-457°); an d great is his pity 
for knights unhorsed among the men-at-arms : 

Entre vilains fait mal chaeir ; 
De rien qu'il puissent sorpoeir 
N'avront ja merci 11 vilain 

(5505-5567)- 



F. M. Warren. 



Adelbert College. 
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